Troughton and 
Young 

(Lighting) Limited 

| use ‘Perspex’ 

for lighting fittings 
at new 

Bowater House 


Troughton and Young (Lighting) Lrd. 
have made exceptionally fine use of 
‘Perspex’ acrylic sheet in the lighting 
fittings round the new Bowater House. 
‘Perspex’ was chosen because it offers 
all these advantages: 

% Freedom from discoloration 

% Toughness and durability % Ease of 
cleaning Superbappearance Light- 
weight y& Resistance to atmospheric 
corrosion. 

‘Perspex’ can be heat shaped and is 
available in clear sheet and a wide range 
of attractive, transparent, translucent 
and opaque colours. Several grades of 
patterned ‘Perspex’ are available for 
diffusing finishes. 


‘-PERSPE 


‘Perspex’ is the registered trade mark for the acrylic 
sheet manufactured by 1.CI. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED ‘ LONDON S.W.r. PF7O/1 


- 


Bowater House, Knightsbridge. Architects: Guy Morgan and Partners. 8 » 4° recessed lighting fittings over public road. Centre 
«’ 316" thick. Surrounding panels are 040 ‘Perspex’. Each fitting holds two 3’ 80 watt fluorescent 
with 040 ‘Perspex’ diffusers and black 


panel of cach ik close reeded ‘Pe 
hting Columns with.040 ‘Perspex’ diffusers and continuous fittir 
the low block in background. All fittings by Troughton and Young ( ng) Lid. , London 
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Ewbank and Partners 


Consulting Engineers: 
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FOR THE NEW SHELL BUILDING 


Over 50,000 individual glasses are being supplied for the fluorescent lighting installations in 


specially 


the new Shell project on the South Bank. These plates have been 
designed by Holophane for use in flush mounting * fittings at relatively low mounting heights, to give a 


brightness control and semi cut-off angles above 50 degrees from the vertical. 
Once again Holophane has provided a scientific answer to a lighting problem that only long experience 


can overcome. Ask for latest catalogues on Holophane fluorescent, 


industrial and commercial lighting systems. 


pplied by A.E.1., Philips and Courtney Pope). 


THE PERMANENCE OF THE PRISM 


HOLOPHANE LIMITED, ELVERTON STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. Telephone : VICtoria 8062 


*( Fittings will be 
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atlas leads in lighting / suggestions for modern buildings and showrooms 


Atlas Domino is a system based on the use of rectangular units, 
‘bricks’ of fluorescent light. With these units it is possible 

to build up almost any desired pattern of light. 

Domino units comprise a black metal chassis in semi-gloss finish 
with white opal ‘Perspex’ diffusers, available in 5ft., 4ft., and 
2ft. lengths, housing one or two tubes. Domino units 

can be suspended horizontally, vertically or on edge ; singly ; 

or in groups, end to end, edge to edge, and back to back. 

The illustration shows a simple decorative installation, 
economical to maintain; and the sketch, in plan, a few of the 
many possible patterns that can be formed, 

Atlas Lighting engineers are available for consultation at any time, 


and will gladly call by appointment. 
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Essex Range 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Over 
200 


Fluorescent 
Fittings 
from one 


EKCO-ENSIGN ELECTRIC LTD. 


45 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
TEL: CITY 8951 


SALES OFFICES, ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING DEPTS., 
SHOWROOMS AND DEPOTS IN 


LONDON - MANCHESTER + BIRMINGHAM 
NOTTINGHAM + GLASGOW + CARDIFF 


Installation and maintenance costs drastically 
reduced 


Full range of quick-fix metal and plastic 
reflectors with open or closed ends 


Modern styled diffusers with coloured endplates 
—quickly detachable for ease of maintenance 


Easy assembly by one man 
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Stanton Type 8 Prestressed Spun Concrete Lighting Columns 
fitted with G.E.C. Z.8480 Fluorescent Lighting at the Llanrumney 


Shopping Centre, Cardiff. 


Photograph by permission 
of E. C. Roberts, Esq., 
M.Eng., M.I.C.E., M.I.Mun. 
E.,M.T.P.I., A.R.I.C.S., City 
Surveyor. 


The Type shown is one of 
a wide range of Stanton de- 
signs approved by the Coun- 
cil of Industrial Design. 


For further information 
please telephone likeston 
86 Extension 44 or write 
Lighting Column Sales 
Department. 


PIG IRON 
FOUNDR y 
AND REEMED c 
CAST tron 
PIPES 
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Time 
and Time 


again... 


* The SHERMAN TRENCHER saves time... 


because it outpaces any other trencher on the market! 


* The SHERMAN TRENCHER saves money... 


because it needs only 14 H.P. to keep it operating at peak efficiency ! 


** The SHERMAN TRENCHER saves time and money... 


because it can be coupled and uncoupled in a matter of minutes—giving you 
freer use of your tractor and greater interchangeability of units! 


The SHERMAN TRENCHER IS ANOTHER SUCCESS from BRAY! 
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Prove these three star qualities for yourself—at any , 
of the Bray Dealers throughout the country including : 


@ H.N. Marsh (Plant Services) Ltd., @ Messrs. George Cohen Sons & Co. Ltd., @ Hunt & Co. (Bournemouth) Led., 
Team Valley Trading Estate, 191, Corporation Street, Birmingham 4. 63-65, Holdenhurst Road, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne, Co. Durham. Telephone: Central 2751 Bournemouth, Hampshire. 
Telephone: Low Fell 76747 Telephone: Bournemouth 1122 

@ Messrs. Thomas W. Ward Ltd., 

@ Messrs. George Cohen Sons & Co. Ltd., Giants Wharf, Briton Ferry, @ The Stockdale Plant Hire Co. Ltd., 
Cobden Street, Pendleton, Salford 6. Neath, Glamorgan. Farm Lane, East Markham, 
Telephone: Pendleton 441! Telephone: Briton Ferry 3166 Newark, Notts. 

Telephone: Tuxford 344/347 
® Messrs. George Cohen Sons & Co. Ltd., @ Michael Knight Constructions Co. Ltd., 
Stanningley Works, Stanningley, Leeds. Riverside, Newhaven, Sussex. 
Telephone: Pudsey 2241 Telephone: Newhaven 284 


or write to. 


BRAY CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT LTD. 


(One of the Sheepbridge Engineering Group) Faggs Road: Feltham Middlesex Tel: Feltham 3471 ‘Grams: ‘' Braydozer’’ London 
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new diffusers for the 
Family of Fittings 


ne 


1232/1 or 2/8060 An enclosed 040 Opal ‘Perspex’ diffuser 
with black ‘Perspex’ ends 


These two elegant diffusers for fluorescent light- 
ing have now been added to the famous A.E.I. 
Family of Fittings. They are designed for use 
with one or two 80w. 5’ lamps and, like all the 5 
Family of Fittings, are available with Bi-pin or BC N\Q Lamp and Lighting Co Ltd 
lamp holders. Both diffusers lift on or off the 
lipped cover of the ‘Family’ power-pack. Head Office: Melton Road, Leicester 
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‘The Largest 


‘designers and manufacturers. 


Road Traffic Signs, all finishes 
Illuminated Guardposts 

Tubular Steel Posts/Columns 
Lighting Columns 

Direction Arms 

Approach and Route Direction Signs 
Street Nameplates 

Beacon Globes, Plastic 

Steel-Road Studs, Lines and Letters 
Letters and Arrows—Plain or Reflex 
Cast Iron Island Sites 

External Lighting Fittings 

Portable Signs 

“‘Permaposts’’ P.V.C. sleeving for posts 
Reflective Surface Signs 
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The trend in lighting today is towards high illumination. High 
illumination is an excellent thing in itself, but until now it has inevitably been 
accompanied by excessive glare with consequent discomfort to the eyes. This 
discomfort glare, caused not only by the light source itself, but also by the fittings. 
results in the increased light becoming instead of an aid to efficiency, the very 
reverse, an actual distraction. 

Look at the picture. The office is more than adequately lighted, yet 
the light fittings themselves are not emitting any appreciable glare. The light 
source is, in fact, unobtrusive. 

This is G.E.C. comfort in lighting—a new technique in which the 
G.E.C. has gone a long way towards removing discomfort glare by using high 
illumination in conjunction with low brightness fittings of high luminous output. 
sometimes called ‘“‘dark’’ fittings because by correct design and use of suitable 
materials, they actually appear to be dark. 


You have never seen lighting 
like this before and no advertise- 
ment can hope to make clear to you 
its remarkable superiority over 
conventional methods. It takes 4o 
pages of a new G.E.C. publica- 
tion No. F'4695, to do this, and a 
copy will be sent to you on request. 
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Hunts capacitors 


A 


for discharge lighting : 


applications 


New ranges of capacitors (Types L89/4 and L89/5) 
employing specially processed impregnants are 
now available. They are based on Hunts popular 
designs for fluorescent lighting applications. 
Full details freely available on request. 

TYPE L89/5 STANDARD RANGE (8 uF to 20 uF at 250v A.C. wkg.) 


Temperature Range: —40°C to +70°C, ideal for Street Lighting 
applications in all climatic conditions. 


TYPEL89/4 “THERMINOL” RANGE (8 F to at 250V0A.C. wkg.) 
Temperature Range: —5°C to +70°C, this range offers a marked 
reduction in dimensions and is suitable for iffioor and 
temperate climatic conditions. 


TYPE L89/5 


* Streamlined design 
* Housed in non-rusting seamless containers 
* Welded lids 


* Integral fixing brackets (}" clear slots at 
3i° centres) 


* 9° fully insulated leads 
* Internal discharge resistor 
* Fitted with earthing terminal 


TYPE L89/4 


MAKERS OF FIXED CAPACITORS FOR ALL RADIO, ELECTRONIC AND 

ELECTRICAL POWER USES, DRY ELECTROLYTIC, METALLISED 

PAPER, FOIL AND PAPER, SILVERED MICA, STACKED MICA, 
CERAMIC, TRANSMITTING TYPES, ETC. 


A. H. HUNT (Capacitors) LTD., execrricat prvision 


VULCAN WAY + NEW ADDINGTON - CROYDON - SURREY + TEL: LODGE HILL 2661/4 
Head Office: Bendon Valley, Garratt Lane, Wandsworth, London, 8.W.18 
Factories also in Essex and North Wales. 
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DPPOINTHENT 


MER THE QUEEN 
OF ELECTRIC LAMPS 


to‘New-Line’ 
lighting trunking... 


Fast-installation power trunking readily adapted to new needs 


* ‘Power-Line’ trunking can be quickly added to one or both sides of 
Crompton ‘New-Line’ lighting trunking. The only tool needed is a 
screwdriver. ‘Power-Line’ may be used alone to provide ready power 
to bench drivers. 


* ‘Power-Line’ is a simple and economic method of providing separate 
power and lighting circuits, or independent power circuits. 


* Power can be taken off at any point, either by flexible conduit, solid 
conduit, or armoured cable. 


* Pressed steel T.P. and N. cartridge fuse-boxes can be loosened to 
pass new conductors without disturbing existing working circuits. 


* Low Voltage circuits, telephone circuits, etc., can be physically 
separated from other conductors, with simple take-off at any point. 


* From the specially designed line-taps to the insulated ‘snap-on’ 
covers, ‘Power-Line’ makes for speed of installation, accessibility, 
and adaption all along the line ! 


* Power capacity up to 8 x 19/.064 or 12 x 7/.064 conductors. 


* Available now. Standard finish, galvanised. 


rompton Parkinson 


CROMPTON HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW LANTERN 
designed to use the new 280 watt sodium lamp 


THIS LANTERN, THE FIRST OF ITS TYPE, HERALDS A 


NEW ERA IN MAJOR ROAD LIGHTING AND HAS BEEN 


INSTALLED ON THE FIRST MOTORWAY TO BE LIT IN 
BRITAIN, ON THE GLASGOW-EDINBURGH ROAD BE- 


TWEEN BAILLIESTON AND THE GLASGOW BOUNDARY. 


The official *‘switch-on’’ was on 29th May 1959 


This Lantern, which is 4 ft. long, is for mounting heights of 30-35 ft. 
at spacings of 170 ft. and over, and can also be used with two standard 
140 W. lamps. 


High efficiency, with sealed refractors and a one piece perspex bowl com- 
bine with modern design and light weight. 


ELECO LEAD IN MODERN STREET LIGHTING 


Enquiries To:- 


ENGINEERING AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD. €LECo 


SPHERE WORKS, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. Tel. St. Albans 54524 


xii 
The ELECO GOLDEN RAY ‘280 
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Vol. 52 No. 7 July, 1959 


Published by The [luminating Engineering Publishing Co. Ltd. 
on the Ist of each month at 32, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: ABBey 7553. Subscription rate 30s. per annum. 


The publishers apologise for eee 
was due to a dispute in the printing ind 
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The Design 
of Lighting 


WE doubt if it was by design that the last issue of the IES Transactions contains 
two very different contributions relating to the design of lighting. The first 
of these is sub-titled “the next step” and it deals with a new method of computing 
utilisation factors when the design of an installation involves a regular array of 
axially symmetrical luminaires. The second contribution deals with a method 
applicable particularly—though not exclusively—to the design of installations 
comprising quite irregular arrays of luminaires some of which may have “odd” 
distributions. The object of this method is to achieve.a “designed appearance” 
but this aim is, presumably, implicit in all designs for lighting. The two methods 
are not antithetical; the first has its uses chiefly in the design of “utilitarian” 
installations, whereas the second is an instrument for designers who first conceive 
individual lightings as works of art. The first method deals only with one stage in 
lighting design while the second is comprehensive, but both bear witness to the fact 
that there is much more in lighting design than the ordinary beholder of the end 
product realises. 
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LIGHTING THE RETAIL STORE 


Practice of four multiple stores compared 


type rely for their success on a large, rapid turn- 

over. Their prices must be highly competitive 
and their overheads must be minimised. In the past, 
lighting has not played a big part in the decor of these 
premises and even today their window lighting is, at its 
best, somewhat rudimentary by comparison with the stan- 
dards that other types of chain store have established. 

Since the war, however, big changes have taken place. 
Notably there has been the rapid growth of Marks and 
Spencer who, having substantially raised their prewar 5s. 
limit, now sell a very wide range of goods, from food- 
stuffs to fashions. With 234 branches, and current sales 
of around £130 million a year, Marks and Spencer have 
sparked off a revolution in retailing generally and a new 
era of intensive competition between the four principal 
multiple store groups of this type. 

Woolworth’s, probably the most famous, are now cele- 
brating their golden jubilee and, for the first time, are 
advertising extensively in the national Press. fheir famous 
“3d. and 6d.” slogan was abandoned during Yhe war, and 
clothing, furniture and automobile spares are now stocked 
in their numerous branches, some of which have been 
converted to self-service. 


B' their nature, multiple stores of the Woolworth’s 


Littlewoods and the British Home Stores are also 
stocking a greater variety of products and, like Marks 
and Spencer, are catering for a much wider public than 
they attracted before the war. 

As a consequence of these changes—particularly the 
policy of catering for middle-class as well as working- 
class custom—greater attention is being paid to the 
interior decoration of the stores’ premises and, as with 
most retail stores, emphasis is being placed on good light- 
ing. In general, attempts are being made to achieve 
vastly increased illumination levels, without excessive 
expenditure—either in first costs or running costs. Wool- 
worth’s, in particular, keep first costs down to a mini- 
mum, while Marks and Spencer appear willing to spend 
more than their competitors. 

In most of their new or relit branches Woolworth’s 
use continuous rows of fluorescent lamps, each row com- 
prising two, three or four lines of lamps. The lamps are 
not covered or louvred, being supported by continuous 
battens suspended from the ceiling by steel rods. At the 
junctions between the lamps the lampholders are attached 
to simple vanes. In one of the firm’s Oxford Street (Lon- 
don, W.1) branches, where the lamps are in groups of 
four, a v-shaped reflector between the centre two lines 
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of lamps increases the downward component of light 
from these lamps. 

While there is a good deal of variation from branch 
to branch, depending partly on the nature of the premises, 
a scheme typical of Woolworth’s best current practice 
(at a new branch in Oxford) gives an illumination level 
of 80 I1m/ft*, using 8 ft. 125-w. warm-white lamps, three 
lines to each continuous row, at a mounting height of 
18 ft. 

Woolworth’s are carrying out a modernisation pro- 
gramme, involving counters and decor generally, as well 
as re-lighting, whereby by the end of 1960 all branches 
will have fluorescent installations. Meanwhile, however, 
a number of branches are still lit with tungsten fittings 
giving very low levels of illumination. Typical of these 
branches is a store in Birmingham with tungsten lamps 
in open-bottomed glass shades suspended about 3 ft. 
above the shoppers’ heads and at about 14 ft. centres in 
both directions. This old installation is supplemented 
by a few spotlights over, for example, the jewellery coun- 
ter. In several Woolworth’s branches old gas-lighting 
fittings remain in place side by side with fittings of the 
current tungsten or fluorescent installation. 

A typical installation in a new branch of British Home 
Stores is based on a fairly elaborate fitting comprising 
four fluorescent lamps each in an inverted u-shaped metal 
trough with an opening at the apex to allow a small 
upward component of light. The fittings are spaced 
approximately 15 ft. apart (centre to centre) in rows about 
10 ft. apart. Every second fitting incorporates two tung- 
sten starter lamps. 

A pelmet around the periphery of each sales floor 
conceals extra lamps that shine upwards to light the 
frieze and the ceiling ; downwards to light wall displays ; 
and through cut-out lettering indicating the location of 
the departments. 

Marks and Spencer use the most elaborate fittings: 
in nearly all their stores (old or new) is found an egg- 
crate louvred unit, with solid sides, housing six fluores- 


Top right, Marks & Spencer's Bir- 
mingham branch in 1933. Electric 
installation (with surface wiring) 
using open-bottomed glass shades. 
Gas fittings remain in place. Centre 
right, the firm’s Stockton branch 
—current tungsten installation with 
fully-enclosed opal glass fittings. 
(Note, disturbing reflections from 
shiny ceiling). Bottom right, 
fluorescent installation at Bromley 
branch, using suspended louvred 
fittings of conventional design. 
(Note, gas lighting installation has 
not been removed). Opposite page, 
installation typical of those in new 
or modernised Marks & Spencer's 
branches. Specially designed louvred 
fittings each house six fluorescent 
lamps. Concave sides of support 
spread light over the ceiling. 
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Left, installation typical of current 
practice of Woolworth’s. Continuous 
rows of 4 ft. fluorescent lamps each 
comprise three lines of lamps, 
supported by a central batten 
suspended from the ceiling by steel 
rods. (Crawley—the firm’s largest 
self-service branch.) 


cent lamps. Occasionally suspended, these fittings are 
usually fixed to the ceiling by a central support with con- 
cave sides that reflect extra light on to the ceiling. Rows 
of these fittings are about 12-15 ft. apart, but there may 
be as little as | ft. between adjacent fittings. The instal- 
lations provide, therefore, very high intensities of light. 

In most branches there is peripheral lighting as used 
by British Home Stores. In some premises, however, 
there are less elaborate installations, using, for example, 
a suspended louvred fitting of conventional design, while 
in a few (Stockton and Halifax, for example) tungsten 
installations can still be found. 

In the Liverpool branch of Littlewoods one can see 
one of the most effective forms of lighting a large, un- 
divided sales area — louvred fluorescent fittings fully 
recessed into a modular ceiling. This is not, however, a 
typical scheme, the usual Littlewoods’ solution to their 
lighting problem comprising rows of suspended fittings 
each housing three fluorescent lamps. The fitting is 
open top and bottom, though reflection from the central 
batten increases the downward component of light from 
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one lamp. The fittings have diffusing sides of reeded 
glass ; are suspended by pairs of steel rods and, in one 
store visited, were about 10 ft. apart in each direction. 


WINDOW LIGHTING 

As, in most of these stores, shallow window areas are 
used to display a large and varied number of small items, 
the sophisticated and sometimes dramatic techniques of 
window lighting developed by the architects of the shoe 
and fashion stores are of little relevance. Woolworth’s 
are content to use at most of their branches tungsten 
lamps in simple rectangular mirrored reflectors suspended 
from the soffit of the window enclosure and only partly 
concealed by the above-transome glazing of acid-etched 
glass. In the firm’s Oxford Street branches, however, 


Opposite page (bottom), a typical 
installation at Woolworth’s new 
Oxford branch, with specially 
designed fittings (each accommo- 
dating three 8 ft. warm-white 
fluorescent lamps) and, for improved 
colour rendering and added sparkle, 
300-watt tungsten downlights 
recessed into the false beams. Below, 
balcony cafeteria in same branch 
with indirect lighting from perforated 
beams concealing 5 ft. white 
fluorescent lamps. Tungsten fittings 
are partly recessed into the false 
beams and other tungsten units are 
fixed to the decorative panels that 
span between the lighting “ beams.” 
(Installation at this branch by 
Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd.) 
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banks of fluorescent lamps are used, with groups of as 
many as ten red, white and blue lamps. 

At Littlewoods’ branches window lighting is some- 
times more elaborate, with banks of fluorescent lamps 
concealed by metal egg-crate louvres, as well as by above- 
transome glazing of acid-etched glass incorporating the 
firm’s name. In older branches, however, tungsten lamps 
are found—in rectangular mirrored reflectors recessed 
into the soffit—supplemented by adjustable spotlights. 

In the windows of some British Home Stores’ 
branches can be found installations more closely resem- 
bling those in other types of store—i.e. circular fittings 
with mirrored reflectors recessed into the soffit of the win- 
dow enclosure and fitted with concentric louvres. For 
improved colour rendering (of clothing, etc.) both tung- 
sten and mercury lamps are used. This form of window 
lighting is found also in many of Marks and Spencer's 
branches, where in some instances some of the windows 
are lit instead by fluorescent lamps recessed into the soffit 
and concealed by egg-crate louvres. 

There is littke doubt that ordinary members of the 
public are very conscious of the effects of new lighting 
schemes in old branches of these multiple stores—par- 
ticularly in the basement sales floors that are a feature 
of many of them. When Woolworth’s Strand branch was 
in the throes of modernisation, with its ground floor re-lit 
but its basement lighting as yet unchanged, several shop- 
pers were heard to remark with astonishment on _ the 
intense contrast between the lighting of the two floors. 
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Left, installation typical of current 
practice of Woolworth’s. Continuous 
rows of 4 ft. fluorescent lamps each 
comprise three lines of lamps, 
supported by a central batten 
suspended from the ceiling by steel 
rods, (Crawley—the firm’s largest 
self-service branch.) 


cent lamps. Occasionally suspended, these fittings are 
usually fixed to the ceiling by a central support with con- 
cave sides that reflect extra light on to the ceiling. Rows 
of these fittings are about 12-15 ft. apart, but there may 
be as little as | ft. between adjacent fittings. The instal- 
lations provide, therefore, very high intensities of light. 

In most branches there is peripheral lighting as used 
by British Home Stores. In some premises, however, 
there are less elaborate installations, using, for example, 
a suspended louvred fitting of conventional design, while 
in a few (Stockton and Halifax, for example) tungsten 
installations can still be found. 

In the Liverpool branch of Littlewoods one can see 
one of the most effective forms of lighting a large, un- 
divided sales area — louvred fluorescent fittings fully 
recessed into a modular ceiling. This is not, however, a 
typical scheme, the usual Littlewoods’ solution to their 
lighting problem comprising rows of suspended fittings 
each housing three fluorescent lamps. The fitting is 
open top and bottom, though reflection from the central 
batten increases the downward component of light from 
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one lamp. The fittings have diffusing sides of reeded 
glass ; are suspended by pairs of steel rods and, in one 
store visited, were about 10 ft. apart in each direction. 


WINDOW LIGHTING 

As, in most of these stores, shallow window areas are 
used to display a large and varied number of small items, 
the sophisticated and sometimes dramatic techniques of 
window lighting developed by the architects of the shoe 
and fashion stores are of little relevance. Woolworth’s 
are content to use at most of their branches tungsten 
lamps in simple rectangular mirrored reflectors suspended 
from the soffit of the window enclosure and only partly 
concealed by the above-transome glazing of acid-etched 
glass. In the firm’s Oxford Street branches, however, 


Opposite page (bottom), a typical 
installation at Woolworth’s new 
Oxford branch, with specially 
designed fittings (each accommo- 
dating three 8 ft. warm-white 
fluorescent lamps) and, for improved 
colour rendering and added sparkle, 
300-watt tungsten downlights 
recessed into the false beams. Below, 
balcony cafeteria in same branch 
with indirect lighting from perforated 
beams concealing 5 ft. white 
fluorescent lamps. Tungsten fittings 
are partiy recessed into the false 
beams and other tungsten units are 
fixed to the decorative panels that 
span between the lighting “ beams.” 
(Installation at this branch by 
Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd.) 
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banks of fluorescent lamps are used, with groups of as 
many as ten red, white and blue lamps. 

At Littlewoods’ branches window lighting is some- 
times more elaborate, with banks of fluorescent lamps 
concealed by metal egg-crate louvres, as well as by above- 
transome glazing of acid-etched glass incorporating the 
firm’s name. In older branches, however, tungsten lamps 
are found—in rectangular mirrored reflectors recessed 
into the soffit—supplemented by adjustable spotlights. 

In the windows of some British Home Stores’ 
branches can be found installations more closely resem- 
bling those in other types of store—i.e. circular fittings 
with mirrored reflectors recessed into the soffit of the win- 
dow enclosure and fitted with concentric louvres. For 
improved colour rendering (of clothing, etc.) both tung- 
sten and mercury lamps are used. This form of window 
lighting is found also in many of Marks and Spencer’s 
branches, where in some instances some of the windows 
are lit instead by fluorescent lamps recessed into the soffit 
and concealed by egg-crate louvres. 

There is littke doubt that ordinary members of the 
public are very conscious of the effects of new lighting 
schemes in old branches of these multiple stores—par- 
ticularly in the basement sales floors that are a feature 
of many of them. When Woolworth’s Strand branch was 
in the throes of modernisation, with its ground floor re-lit 
but its basement lighting as yet unchanged, several shop- 
pers were heard to remark with astonishment on the 
intense contrast between the lighting of the two floors. 
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RECENT INSTALLATIONS 


Luminous ceiling in pilot plant 
area of Transducor Division of 
Solartron Research & 
Development’s Farnborough, 
Hampshire, factory. The area is 
pressurised to minimise the 
amount of airborne particles. The 
ceiling comprises panels of p.v.c. 
film stretched over mild-steel 
frames, supported on a mild-steel 
grid, Weight per ft. is only 

144 oz.; light transmission, 
between 70 and 88 per cent, 
depending on the type of film used. 
(S.F.LM., (Great Britain) Ltd.) 


Luminous Ceilings 


Luminous ceilings might have proved a nine-day wonder if the inven- 
tiveness of designers had not shown that this fashionable lighting 
technique can be used with greater variety and subtlety than was 
manifest during the early years of its development. Used as a tool 
rather than an end in itself, the luminous ceiling—in small or large 
areas—has applications in almost every type of building. Recent 


installations illustrated below and on the following four pages include 
part of a factory, a wine store, a cruiser of the Royal Navy, and a 
council chamber. 
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Canteen and Kitchen, Daventry 


A canteen seating 400 people is a feature of 
the new No. 5 factory opened recently at 
Daventry by British Timken Ltd. The well- 
equipped kitchen (right) and servery (above) 
have lighting from luminous panels set in 
the suspended ceiling of 4-in. “ Asbestolux.” 
In the kitchen the luminous panels are of 
corrugated vinyl; in the servery, of 2 ft. 
square trays of acrylic plastic. The canteen 
itself is lit by fluorescent fittings recessed into 
the curved ceiling. These fittings each house 
three 80-w. warm-white lamps and are covered 
with panels of conical-prism lenses. They are 
mounted in ceiling apertures having exterior 
weatherproof covers, so that re-lamping and 
servicing can be carried out from the roof 
above. (Luminous ceilings, Lumenated Ceil- 
ings Ltd.; canteen lighting, Holophane Ltd.) 
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Aboard H.M.S. Tiger 


Four large luminous panels, each 18 ft. 8 in. 
long and 6 ft. wide, light the wardroom aboard 
the new cruiser H.M.S. Tiger (below). Layout 
of the lamps presented difficulties as there 
were many beams, girders and other obstrue- 
tions in the ceiling cavity likely to cause 
shadows and so destroy the even standard of 
illumination. Another problem was the 
limited depth between the corrugated vinyl 
sheeting and the deckhead, which varied from 
10) * 1 ft. 8 in. Another 133 sq. ft. of 
luminous ceiling has been used in the Admiral’s 
apartment and a total of 45 sq. ft. in the 
Captain’s day and sleeping cabins, the latter 
seen in the photograph on the left. Through- 
out, the luminous ceilings comprise panels of 
various sizes to facilitate their fixing between 
the runs of ventilation ducting. The light 
source consists of 2 ft. 20-w. fluorescent lamps. 
(Lumenated Ceilings Ltd.) 


Cyril Lord Carpet Showroom, London, W.1 


Designed by,Leon Davey, this installation at 
the new carpet showrooms of Cyril Lord’s, in 
Oxford Street, London, W.1, includes general 
lighting from fluorescent lamps diffused by 
set flush with the 
ceiling. Supplementary lighting is provided 


panels of Paragrid-tile 


by 100-w. semi-recessed spotlamps and by 
table lamps with pleated silk shades. Displays 
at the rear are lit by adjustable spotlights 
with spun-metal reflectors. A feature of the 
ground-floor showroom (not illustrated) is a 
large wicker cage from which gilded papier 
mache doves “ escape” into the sales area. 
The base of the cage has a large luminous 


panel surrounded by “petals” of green 
fluorescent “Perspex,” the edges of which glow 


vividly. (Harris & Sheldon (Electrical) Ltd.) 
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Council Chamber, Warwick 


Both daylight and artificial light come from 
the horseshoe-shaped laylight in the new 
County Council Chamber, Warwick (County 
Architect, G. R. Barnsley, F.R.1.B.A.). The 
laylight conceals eight 750-w. tungsten high- 
bay units, supplemented by 21 twin-lamp 
fluorescent fittings with adjustable reflectors. 
The fittings have been placed around the peri- 
phery to prevent their obstructing the day- 
light, while the glass was carefully selected for 
its translucency and diffusing properties. 
Other lighting includes twin-lamp fluorescent 
fittings concealed in the cornice at the base of 
the windows. (Thorn Electrical Industries 
Ltd.; electrical contractors, Grensells Ltd.) 


Nuclear Control Room 


The turbine hall control room at Chapelcross 
atomic power station, Annan, Dumfries, has a 
floor area of 3,000 sq. ft. It is lit by a large 
laylight and by peripheral lighting at the rear 
of the control panels. The laylight of opal 
“ Perspex ” conceals 12 twin-lamp fluorescent 
reflector units, giving an intensity of 25-30 
Im ft? in the central working area. Between 
20 and 25 Im ft® is provided on the vertical 
faces of the control panels by directional 
lighting from 32 5-ft. fluorescent lamps housed 
in louvred angled troughing set into the edge 
of the laylight. Peripheral lighting consists 
of 20 single-lamp louvred fluorescent fittings 
recessed into the”ceiling. (A.E.1.) 
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John Collier’s 
Nottingham Branch 


This new branch of the firm of multiple tailors 
known for many years as the “ Fifty Shilling 
Tailors,” was built recently on the site of an 
an old butcher’s shop. The sales department 
occupies the ground floor; the first floor is 
sublet and the second floor is used as staff 
accommodation. Internal finishes include 
wallpaper and plastic leathercloth for the 
walls ; a suspended plasterboard ceiling and 
linoleum tiles and carpet for the floor. 
Joinery is in Japanese ash and figured olive 
ash and walnut veneers. Ready-made fix- 
tures are surfaced with black laminated 
plastic sheeting. Lighting troughs housing 
fluorescent lamps have acrylic plastic covers. 
Supplementary lighting comes from suspended 
tungsten units of white opal glass. In addi- 
tion, the edge of the suspended ceiling conceals 
cold-cathode tubing lighting the ready-made 
fixtures. (Architect, D. Greenwood, B.Arch., 
A.R.L.B.A.; shopfitting, A. Davies & Co. 
(Shopfitters) Ltd.; lighting fittings, A.E.1. 
Lamp & Lighting Co. Ltd.) 


“The Vintry”, Halifax 


“The Vintry ”’—a new wine store in Halifax 
(architect, H. B. Morris, B.Arch., A.R.1.B.A.) 

has as its main lighting feature a ceiling of 
white vinyl trays, concealing rows of fluores- 
cent lamps. Into the soffit of the counter area 
standard fluorescent fittings are recessed, 
while the showcases are lit by more fluorescent 
lamps arranged both vertically and_hori- 
zontally behind panels of ground glass. 
(“ Modulume ” luminous ceiling by Crompton 
Parkinson Ltd. supplied by Wholesale Electro 
(Halifax) Ltd. and installed by H. Birkhead 
Ltd.) 
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Few people are more open to 
criticism than those who, after a flying 
visit to a foreign country, lay down the 
law about it. On the other hand, an 
actual visit, however short, can do 
much to correct misconceptions, even if 
it plants errors, due to an imperfect 
understanding of things seen, in their 
place. 

I have read much American litera- 
ture, and studied many articles and 
photographs, but I must admit I was 
quite unprepared for the breathtaking 
beauty of New York, even when seen 
when it was still to all intents and 
purposes in the grip of winter. I had 
been warned against New York taxi- 
drivers—I found them quite charming, 
most helpful and full of information 
about their city. 

A fortnight is a very short time in 
which to familiarise oneself with a 
strange country: when most of one’s 
time is taken up by business discussions 
one cannot hope to get more than a 
superficial view of it. Let this be my 
excuse for missing much and misunder- 
standing more. If these notes pass on 
some of the things I felt worth-while 
they will have served their purpose. 

My observations in New York were 
made in two ways. First, I attended an 
exhibition of lighting fittings. Then I 
walked and drove round the City, visit- 
ing the usual places—the Statue of 
Liberty, the Empire State Building, the 
UN—the Museum of Modern Art, and 
looking rather casually at the lighting 
as I did so. In Toronto, business was 
my main consideration, but I was 
shown some interesting installations as 
well as the Niagara Falls. 

I had two more days in the US and 
was able to spend an afternoon at Nela 
Park, but a blizzard, which made the 
road from Erie to Cleveland impass- 
able, seriously curtailed my visit to the 
Mecca of all lighting men. 

An exhibition of lighting fittings is 
always rather daunting. Bad designs 
are invariably well to the fore. That at 
New York was no exception, indeed, 
when Americans design badly they do 


* Harris & Sheldon (Electrical) Ltd. 


Transatlantic Sketch-book 


Some notes on things seen in Canada 
and the U.S.A. by R. L. C. Tate* 


it really thoroughly. Some of the tung- 
sten fittings were so hideous as to be 
almost attractive. Fluorescent fittings 
seem to be following similar trends to 
those in Europe. Modular fittings were 
much in evidence and there were a 
number of very shallow surface- 
mounted multi-lamp fittings. Far more 
attention is paid to the engineering of 


the fittings—ease of maintenance, sim- 
plicity of installation, etc.—than one 
finds in this country, but on the other 
hand the styling of the fittings looked 
decidedly old-fashioned to English eyes. 
A very large number of really small- 
mesh polystyrene louvre tiles were on 
show, some with an aluminium finish, 
of which more anon. 
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Some Wacar orice hall of Mies van der Rohe’s famous 
@® LiGaTin 6 IN CANADA Seagram building (3). In the latter case 


the beams of light from the tungsten 
lamps made an interesting crossing pat- 
tern along the tops of the walls, while 
the matt black louvres effectively re- 
duced the brightness of the lighting 
troughs to an overall value well below 
that of the light-coloured ceiling. The 
reason for this lighting treatment was 
to avoid the ceilings being reflected in 
the polished marble walls. It was quite 
successful but it is difficult to imagine 
a British business house being prepared 


© \ Seen aT NELA PARK 
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Space does not permit of more than 
a short note of lighting practice ob- 


served in the City. Shop windows were _—_ <— 
much as in London, except that where QD Crilwig mada of << 
low-voltage spotlights were used they wefeactors 
were usually of the lens type and little ging 


or no attempt was made to conceal 
them. At Bonwit Tellers, for example, 
there was a positive battery of “spots,” 
many with coloured lenses, on either 
side of each “ picture window. 

Open-backed windows are common Te fs 
and are given much the same treatment 
as in this country ; I noticed, however, 
that where ceiling spotlights were used 
they were invariably deeply recessed in 
the ceiling, “eyeball” swivels and 
skirted spotlights being conspicuously 
absent. In a number of Fifth Avenue 
shops the main illuminations came 
from a great many of these spotlights 
deeply recessed in a false ceiling, and 
fluorescent lighting was restricted to 
counter showcases and display canopies. 
Decorative glass chandeliers, of both 
contemporary and traditional design, 
were often used to give sparkle and @ 
lend atmosphere (1). 


New buildings used much built-in Codey 
lighting, interesting examples being the Seagate 
treatment of the pillars in the foyers \ a2 
of the UN building (2) and the entrance \ 
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to use so much current merely to light 
an entrance hall, however great the 
prestige involved. 

The Museum of Modern Art was 
notable for a huge suspended ceiling of 
small-cell plastic louvres in the entrance 
hall, and for the use of tungsten fila- 
ment lamps only to light the pictures. 
Natural daylight is completely ex- 
cluded and no attempt is made to imi- 
tate it, a procedure directly contrary 
to that normally used over here. 

Everyone has described the bright 
lights of Broadway. They are certainly 
most impressive, but the area around 
Times Square, where they are the 
thickest, is reminiscent of Tottenham 
Court Road rather than Piccadilly. 
Pubs, cinemas, theatres, cheap clothing 
shops, drug stores and rather dubious 
book shops, proliferate, and their light- 
ing is what one would expect. Bare 
fluorescent lamps do not frame the 
windows as one sees them here, but are 
laid in serried ranks all over the ceil- 
ing. Incidentally, the American Teddy- 
boy wears far wider trousers than his 
European counterpart. 

In Canada one had the impression 
that much more attention was paid to 
the utilitarian than to the decorative 
aspects of lighting. Fluorescent fittings 


appear to be designed chiefly with an 
eye to high luminous efficiency and 
easy maintenance and in_ conse- 
quence louvres are much simpli- 
fied, usually consisting (in twin-lamp 
fittings) of a single spine with cross 
louvres at intervals of three or four 
inches, tapered to give the maximum 
reflecting surface. (4) and (5). Very 
high efficiencies are claimed by manu- 
facturers, together with low surface 
brightness. On the other side of the 
picture I noted a number of very large 
recessed “ modular” fittings with plas- 
tic diffusers (6), an interesting develop- 
ment in view of the timidity of our 
own manufacturers where large areas 
of plastic diffuser are concerned, and 
was shown lighting installations in the 
enormous Royal York Hotel which can 
only be described as lush in_ their 
decorative exhuberance. 

The advent of the power-groove 
fluorescent lamps with claimed efficien- 
cies in the neighbourhood of 70 lumens 
per watt has resulted in much thought 
being given by the engineers at Nela 
Park to the problem of high ceiling 
brightness. Two interesting solutions 
| saw were based on the principle of 
directing the major light flux down- 
wards by means of a specular reflecting 


surface. The first, a 200 footcandle in- 
stallation in the Institute's own work- 
shop, consists of a ceiling made up of 
louvred troffers butted end to end and 
side by side, the contour of the Alzac 
reflectors and the louvre fins being 
designed to throw the light directly 
downwards so that the brightness of 
the louvres themselves appeared low 
(7). The other made use of alumin- 
ised plastic louvre panels in which the 
fins were tapered from top to bottom, 
giving a similar effect (8). In the second 
case the apparent brightness of the ceil- 
ing was so much reduced that it ap- 
peared almost unpleasantly dark. Stray 
reflections from lamps also gave an odd 
texture to the ceiling, making it look 
rather as if it was made of hessian or 
some similar material which in some 
places was a little threadbare. 

Nela Park is, of course, quite fas- 
cinating and staggering in scale. For 
once the expression “a university of 
light” is scarcely an exaggeration. To 
attend a course there must be in every 
sense an eye opener. The very short 
time I had there, due to the weather 
conditions hinted at in sketch (9) gave 
little opportunity to do more than skim 
the surface: sketches (10) to (12) show 
some of the lighting ideas that face 
one at every turn. These are all in the 
engineering block, an administration 


building in which new office lighting 
ideas are tried out so that each office 
has a different lighting scheme. 


In the demonstration block indivi- 
dual rooms are given up to full-scale 
demonstrations of such lighting appli- 
cations as school-lighting, home lighting 
and the lighting of shops and stores, 
and there are additional lecture rooms 
devoted to lamp economics, lighting 
fundamentals and colour respectively. 
Many large demonstrations are mech- 
anically operated. A room which has 
to be seen (and felt) to be believed con- 
tains a system of artificial sunlight in 
which filament, fluorescent, u.v. and 
infra-red lamps combine to give an in- 
tensity of over 8,000 footcandles. The 
glass roof of this room has to be water- 
cooled. The staff are most co-operative 
and I must express my thanks to Mr. 
Riddell, the staff architect, who showed 
me round in what must be record time. 

Sketch (13) is of a rather charming 
tungsten pendant seen in the office of 
a motel in Erie, and (14) is simply a 
pillar box. It has nothing whatsoever 
to do with lighting, but may prove of 
interest. Finally (15) is a really magnifi- 
cent array of floodlights which give a 
secondhand car “lot” in Toronto 
something of the atmosphere of a 
medieval tilt-yard. 
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Lighting Abstracts 


OPTICS AND PHOTOMETRY 
696. Visionics field laboratory. 535.24 
B. Go”pperG and R. S. Wiseman, /ilum. Engng, 54, 
161-164 (Mar., 1959). 

In order that searchlights, visual and visionic (vision 
aided by electronics) devices can be tested under controlled 
and reproduceable conditions, a new visual range 6,760 ft. 
long has been established at the US Army Engineer Re- 
search and Development Laboratories at Fort Belvoir. 
Particular features of the range are the automated con- 
trol room, the goniometer room for searchlight orientation, 
the range transmissometer measuring device and the arti- 
ficial background whose reflectance can be remotely changed 
from the control room. P. P. 


535.24 
697. Measurement of low light levels by the photon count- 
ing method. 

B. M. Youna and L. P. Cooper, Trans. Illum. Eng. Soc. 

(London), 24, 46-50 (No. 1, 1959). 

Studies have been made to ascertain the possibility of 
using a photo-multiplier operating in conjunction with an 
electronic counter to measure very low light levels. Reduc- 
tion of the dark current by cooling the photo-multiplier to 
— 183° C enables an accuracy of | per cent to be achieved 
with a cathode current of 10-'* amps or less (corresponding 
to a luminous flux of approximately 10-'' lumens or less). 
With higher light levels (cathode currents of 10-'* to 
10-'* amps) an error of 20 per cent was introduced due to 
the inability of the amplifiers and counters to satisfactorily 
handle the increased counting rate. P. P. 


LAMPS AND FITTINGS 
621.325 
698. Self-ballasted vapor lamps—New basic design data 
and new improved types. 
H. S. Strauss and W. E. Tuourert, //lum. Engng, 54, 
96-103 (Feb., 1959). 

Three familiar elements of electric light production, an 
incandescent filament, a phosphor and a mercury vapour 
quartz arc tube have now been combined into a single light 
source, the incandescent-fluorescent-mercury self-ballasted 
lamp. Colour rendition depends on the ratio of arc tube 
filament lumens and is measured by the “red proportion ” 
(red ratio). The variations of lamp lumens and red pro- 
portion with arc tube/filament wattage ratio have been 
measured and are given for lamps with a number of differ- 
ent phosphors. Arc tube extinction voltage and overloading 
of the filament during the arc tube warm-up period need 
to be given special consideration in the lamp design. Lamps 
of 450, 750 and 1,750-watt ratings have been developed, 
having lives of at least 7,000 hours and luminous efficiencies 
of 29-34 lumen/ watt (red proportions comparable with that 
of a 6,500°K black body). P. P. 


621.329 
699. Evaluation of performance of polystyrene components 
of fluorescent luminaires in actual service and under 
accelerated testing. 
D. A. Poprecski and R. A. McCartny, Z//lum. Engng, 
54, 83-88 (Feb., 1959). 
Discolouration of polystyrene subjected to ultra-violet 


exposure from fluorescent lamps depends on the wavelength 
and intensity of the radiation, which in turn depends on the 
type of lamp and the lamp operating distance. Measure- 
ments have shown that a “daylight” lamp produces the 
least yellowing and a “de luxe warm white” lamp the 
greatest yellowing. The testing of light-stabilised polystyrene 
is accelerated by the use of artificial exposure tests. A 
mercury vapour lamp with coloured glass filter gives the 
closest approximation to natural yellowing but in only one- 
fiftieth of the time. Stabilised polystyrene is approximately 
3-34 times as resistant to discolouration by ultra-violet radia- 
tion as unstabilised polystyrene. P. P. 


621.329 
700. Outdoor applications of new reflector contour designs 
for higher output fluorescent lamps. 

S. C. Peek and J. P. Keenan, I/lum. Engng, 54, 77-80 

(Feb., 1959). 

The use of high output (VHO) fluorescent lamps in reflec- 
tors employing an aluminised Mylar film and having a 
mathematically designed contour enables a high degree of 
uniformity in illumination to be obtained over large areas 
with low mounting heights, little glare and a minimum 
number of luminaires. The new luminaire has been used 


successfully to light an airport runway, a motorway, a car 
park and an advertisement hoarding. P. P. 


628.955 
Description of the lighting characteristics of building 
materials. 

J. KROCHMANN, Lichttechnik, 11, 120-124 (Mar., 1959). 

In German. 

Transmission through, or reflection from most diffusing 
materials is partly direct and partly diffuse and the author 
explains how the two are differentiated. The distribution 
of the diffuse component is characteristic of the material 
and various methods of expressing this “ diffusing power ” 
conveniently have been proposed. Formulae for represent- 
ing the polar curve relating luminance to angle of view 
have been developed and these are examined and compared 
with experimental results. When the degree of diffusion 
is comparatively slight, a good idea of the behaviour of the 
material can be obtained from the half-value angle, i.e., the 
angle from the normal at which the luminous intensity 
falls to one half of its maximum. 1. W. T. W. 


701. 


LIGHTING 
792. New Swedish schools. 628.92 

Rveemiéstaren, 37. 76-97 (A4. 1958). In Swedish. 

The designs are of svecial interest for their different solu- 
tions of the davlirht problem. The Malmé schools acknow- 
ledge their derivation from the work of Arne Jacobsen and 
Sten Eiler Rasmussen in Denmark. R. G. H. 


703. Shell roofs with skylights. 628.92 
P. BonDESSON and L. Green, Bygemdstaren, 37, 122- 
124 (B.5, 1958). In Swedish. 
Details are given of the geometrical form and construc- 
tion of a paraboloidal roof structure with a large skylight 
so made that direct daylight is picked up at glancing inci- 
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dence on the ceiling, such that a satisfactory gradation of 
contrast between sky and ceiling brightness results. The 
device also gives good acoustics. R. G. H. 


628.92 
704. Studies at the Texas Engineering Experimental Sta- 
tion of Building Climatology. 

G. PLEUEL, Byggmdstaren, 37, 81-84 (B4, 1958). In 

Swedish. 

Full-scale and model studies of the daylight of buildings 
have been conducted with natural and artificial skies. 
Special attention has been given to the lighting and ventila- 
tion of schools and other buildings in sub-tropical climates, 
where reflected sunlight can form the main source of natural 
lighting so that orientation of the building can be determined 
from ventilation considerations. R. G. H. 


705. Two Churches. 628.977 

S. HESSELGREN, Byggmiistaren, 37, 233-243 (A//, 1958). 

In Swedish. 

Two different concepts of church architecture are 
analysed by Hesselgren, and described in detail by the respec- 
tive architects. The lighting was devised in consultation 
with the Danish specialist Mogens Voltelen and follows an 
ancient Scandinavian tradition that there must be candles 
in church. The candle-like effect must be visibly in evidence 
even in the modern idiom. One church uses crystal pris- 
matic glasses, the other employs bare filament lamps. 
(Abstractors note: Voltelen in the Copenhagen Grundtvigs 
Church used bare vacuum lamps carefully under-run to the 
point where no glare was experienced but the sparkle of the 
traditional candle-like character remained). R. G. H. 


628.977 

706. A parson considers church building and its purpose. 

S. KAHNLUND, Bygemdstaren, 37, 225-231 (A//, 1958). 
In Swedish. 

A church should be dedicated to its purpose and should 
by its design proclaim this purpose. The dual-purpose 
church hall cannot fulfil such a function adequately. After 
an appeal for the artistic concept of a church as a sacred 
building, the author explains how he visualises this con- 
cept in terms of light and proportion in the architectural 
idiom of the day. R. G. H. 


628.93 
707. A versatile method of calculating illumination and 
brightness. 
B. F. Jones and J. R. Jones, I/lum. Engng, 54, 113-118 
(Feb., 1959). 


The concepts of room ratio and coefficient of utilisation, 
used in the widely accepted Harrison/Anderson lumen 
method of illumination calculation, are examined, and a 
proposal is made that by dividing the room into three 
basic cavities, viz., the cavity above the luminaires, the 


cavity below the working plane and the cavity 
between the luminaires and the working plane, a 
number of advantages, including improved accuracy, 


are obtained. The errors introduced by the assump- 
tion that the flux from the cavities is diffusely 
emitted are examined, and comparisons are made between 
exact values of surface luminance derived from Interflec- 
tance Method calculations and values obtained from a 
twelve-surface analogue computer. P. P. 
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708. Preferred luminance in offices. 628.977 

J. J. Baber, Bull. Soc. Franc. Elect., 7th Series, 9, 99-107 

(Feb., 1959). In French. 

An experimental study has been made in a room, in 
which the luminances of the working plane, the front and 
side walls, and the ceiling can be separately controlled, of 
the combinations of luminances preferred by a panel of 
observers. The room measured 42 ft. x 22 ft. 6 in. approxi- 
mately and had appropriate light decoration, and the light- 
ing system was good as seen by the observers. After 
preliminary trials to establish the ranges to be studied, 
a series of 73 combinations of luminances of walls, table 
and ceiling was presented to a panel of eight observers 
who recorded their opinions of the luminance of the various 
surfaces. Good statistical and experimental procedures were 
observed. The author concludes that opinions concerning 
the luminance of the working plane were independent of 
the luminances of the other surfaces in the range of lumin- 
ances used, and that the luminance must exceed 90 cd/m? 
(approximately 26-ft-L) before the “resultant” judgment 
of “agreeable” became positive. It was found, however, 
that opinions were by no means unanimous. The preferred 
luminances for the other surfaces appear to increase less 
quickly than the luminance of the table. J. M. W. 


709. Auto display—Part 1. New car display. 628.972 

J. F. Finn, Illum. Engng, 54, 107-111 (Feb., 1959). 

This first of two articles dealing with the lighting of dis- 
play areas for new and secondhand cars draws attention 
to the importance of lighting the exteriors as well as the 
interiors of the car showrooms. Advice is given on lighting 
levels, contrasts between highlighting and general lighting, 
type of luminaire and distribution to emphasise low contour 
silhouettes of present-day cars. Shopwindow reflections can 
be combated by adequately lighting the windows and show- 
room or by inclining the window glazing. P. P. 


710. Auto display—Part II. Used car lots. 628.971 

J. F. Finn, I/lum. Engng, 54, 156-159 (Mar., 1959). 

This second of two articles on lighting for car sales deals 
with the special requirements of the secondhand car market. 
unlike new cars, used cars are often displayed outdoors lined 
up in rows. The lighting units, strung between poles or 
mounted on brackets over the pavement, may therefore 
need to cover a large area. A particular point is to ensure 
that the chromium on the front row of cars is adequately 
lit. P. P. 


628.972 
Lighting trends since 1945: A survey of industrial, 
office and shop lighting. 

H. H. Bain, Trans. Illum. Eng. Soc. (London), 24, 

13-28 (No. J, 1959). 

Trends in industrial, office and shop lighting since the 
end of the Second World War have been examined under 
the headings of (i) changes in illumination level, (ii) the 
demand for flexibility, (iii) the practical impact of the 
“quality” approach and (iv) the increasing tendency to 
integrate lighting with building design. Developments in 
the design and construction of light sources and fittings in 
the intervening years are first dealt with and this is followed 
with a detailed consideration of the lighting of each type of 
interior. The survey shows that there is an apparent con- 
flict between the requirements of quantity and quality and 
between the trend towards integration and the demand for 
flexibility, both of which offer a challenge to future close 
collaboration between the architect and lighting engineer. 
P. P. 
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Hendon 

A new street lighting system along 
a section of Golders Green Road, 
Hendon, comprises 40 GEC wali 
mounted lanterns each housing one 
140-watt sodium lamp. This road 
has heavy pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic with extensive kerbside park- 
ing ; wall-mounted lanterns have been 
used to avoid the usual array of 
columns. The lantern used is a 
modified version of the GEC wall- 
mounted fluorescent lantern and has 
a body consisting of an aluminium 
girder framework covered’ with 
aluminium sheet. The lantern is 
totally enclosed by a hinged door, 
glazed with broad reeded glass. 
Optical control of the 140-watt 
sodium lamp is obtained by a trough 
reflector with a specially designed 
contour, The lanterns are opposite 
mounted at a height of 25 ft. and 
spaced 40 ft. apart. Control gear is 
installed in sheet steel boxes con- 
cealed on the building faces. 


LIGHTING INSTALLATIONS... 


Birmingham Ring Road 

A new type post top lantern for 
the new Birmingham Ring Road has 
been conceived by Birmingham’s 
Public Works Department in con- 
junction with the GEC, The new ring 
road, the first section of which is 
nearly completed, will eventually 
comprise 3} miles of dual carriage- 
way roads. Generally the road will 
be 110 ft. wide with two carriage- 
ways, each 38 ft. wide and two foot- 
paths each 15 ft. wide. There will 
be provision for three lanes of 
moving traffic and a kerb side lane 
for un'oading goods or passengers. 
A 4 ft. reservation will separate the 
two carriageways, 

The road is to be lit to a stan- 
dard comparable with the city’s main 
shopping cenire where the light of 
the lanterns in the lower hemisphere 
is 2bout 30,000 lumens per 100 ft. 
of roadway. In addition, in order 
to avoid the unsightly appearance of 
a forest of poles, columns are to be 
erected on the outer kerbs only, in 


pairs, and exactly opposite each 
other at intervals of 100 ft. The 
desired standard of lighting under 
these conditions could only be 
reached by a unit with a very high 
light output. Many forms of high in- 
tensity lighting, installed both in 
Britain and on the Continent were 
considered before it was decided to 
develop a new type post top unit 
housing three 400-watt colour cor- 
rected mercury lamps. The lanterns 
are 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter, about 
18 in. deep and comprise a domed 
canopy and dished translucent “ Per- 
spex ” bowl. The light output from 
the lanterns will be approximateiy 
76,500 lumens. For cleaning and 
lamp replacement the bowl can be 
released and easily pulled down to 
the extent of 18 in. where it is held 
by counter balancing weights. The 
lanterns will be mounted on slender 
steel 30 ft. columns (see illustration) 
which have special long bases to 
accommodate three sets of control 
gear and time switches. 
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STREETS 


Acton 

During 1957 Acton Town Council 
decided to re-light the whole 
Borough. Contracts for lighting all 
traffic routes to Group A_ standard 
and all the remaining roads in the 
borough to Group B standard were 
placed with Revo Electric Co. Lid. 

The Group A scheme consists of 
110 fluorescent lanterns throughout 
the main shopping centres, and 
sodium lighting for the remaining 
traffic routes. The fluorescent lan- 
terns are the new “ Sol-Etern” lan- 
terns, each accommodating three 8(- 
watt lamps. The 640 sodium lanterns 
are “ Sol-Dor” units, each fitted with 
one 140-watt sodium lamp. 

The Group B installation consisis 
of approximately 1,875 post top 
fluorescent lanterns each fitted with 
two 40-watt lamps, and 225 sodium 
lanterns, each fitted with one 60-watt 
sodium lamp. Both types are 
mounted on Revo “Council” cast- 
iron columns. 


Coventry By-pass 

The Revo Electric Co. Ltd. has in- 
stalled a trial scheme of six experi- 
mental lanterns using Philips 280- 
watt sodium lamps on the Coventry 
By-pass in conjunction with the City 
Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. Granville 
Berry. The lanterns are mounted 
at a height of 35 ft. on “ Adastra” 
tapered steel po'es and spaced at in- 
tervals of 200 ft, Each carriageway 
is 22 ft. wide and there is a central 
reservation 15 ft. wide. The poles 
are erected on the outer kerbs only. 
The total quantity of lanterns in- 
volved in lighting a dual road by 
this method is approximately 40 per 
cent less than with standard equip- 
ment at 25 ft. mounting height. Light 
control is obtained by “ Perspex ” 
refractor panels ; the lanterns give a 
light output of approximately 7,000 
lumens per 100 ft. on each carriage- 
way. 
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STREETS (contd.) 


Feltham 

New street lighting costing £63,000 
has been installed along 124 miles of 
main roads in the Urban District of 
Feltham, Middlesex. The new system 
comprises 513 GEC tapered “ Three- 
Eighty” fluorescent lanterns each 
housing 5 ft. 80-watt tubes mounted 
on Stewarts & Lloyds steel columns, 
and 97 GEC totally enctosed lanterns 
housing 140-watt integral sodium 
lamps mounted on existing gas light- 
ing standards. The erection was 
undertaken by The General Electric 
Company Limited’s mobile erection 
squad. The fluorescent lanterns are 
carried at 124 deg. above the hori- 
zontal on special arc brackets. With 


the lantern bodies. Fifty-four of the 
lanterns installed along Faggs Road, 
part of which lies close to London 
Airport, have a special “cut off” 
light distribution so that the street 
lighting cannot be mistaken for the 
nearby airfield lighting system. 
Sodium lanterns have been installed 
along the Great Chertsey Road, 
Twickenham Road and Sunbury Way, 
which carry a large amount of 
through traffic, because Feltham’s 
neighbouring boroughs also have 
sodium main road lighting and the 
Council felt it was essential to en- 
sure that drivers met with a uniform 


type of lighting from one borough to 
another, The _ illustration shows 
fluorescent lighting at Market Parade, 
Hanworth. 


the exception of the Venner time 
switches, which are housed in the 
base compartments of the columns, 
all the control gear is housed within 


RIDCE East Africa 


~ 


ee The illustration on the left shows 


one of the approaches to the new 
Nyali Bridge which forms the link 
between the island of Mombasa and 
the East African mainland. The ap- 
proach is lit by Atlas “ Beta Two” 
fluorescent lanterns ; the bridge itself 
is lit with “ Alpha Four” fluorescent 


lanterns, 


Lancashire 


A number of new installations of 
Siemens Edison Swan lanterns has 
recently been completed in a number 
of Lancashire towns including Black- 
pool, Bootle, Middleton and Preston. 

The illustration, left, shows an in- 
stallation of “ Carpenter ” lanterns in 
Blackpool. This lantern, named after 
Harry Carpenter, Illuminations and 
Public Lighting Officer of Blackpool, 
uses 3 ft. 30-watt fluorescent lamps 
(in this case four). This particular 
installation was designed to meet a 
need between that of Group A and 
Group B lighting. A number of 
mounting heights were tried on 3» 
trial installation and a height of 
20 ft. was found to give the best 


results and was adopted. Fifty such 
lanterns have been erected in busy 
residential areas. 

At Middleton a start has been made 
on a major re-planning scheme which 
will extend over the next 20 years. 
A number of single and twin “ Ku- 
wait” lanterns have been provided 
for some of the main streets the 
columns having been sited so that a 
minimum of re-siting will be neces- 
sary later on as the work of re- 
planning proceeds. The “ Kuwait” 
unitary system was chosen so that 
any future modifications to the light- 
ing can be made merely by chang- 
ing the size of the lantern or the 
number of lamps employed. 
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Artificial Lighting in 


Interior Design 


By G. Ellis Miles, Dip. Arch. (Leics), A.R.1.B.A. 


HIS ARTICLE by the Head of the School of Design at the Leeds 


College of Art was one of three lectures given at York, on 
April 25th as part of the programme of the IES Jubilee Regional Con- 
ference arranged by the Leeds, Sheffield and Newcastle IES Centres. 
In presenting his lecture Mr. Miles showed numerous slides to illustrate 
his points—and incidentally used what was to us a new technique of 
putting his commentary on the slides on a tape recording, a technique 


which was most effective. 


Though we are unable to reproduce either his 


illustrations or his commentary thereon, the text of Mr. Miles’ talk which 


is reproduced below has a message for the lighting designer. 


We like 


in particular his phrase “ luminous vitality something which, as he says, 


HE present moment in the history 

of the IES and of society in 
general, would seem a very suitable 
moment to pause and take stock of our 
achievements in artificial lighting, to 
assess the resources at our disposal and 
survey some of the problems involved. 
In this way we may see more clearly 
towards the future and possibly point 
the way to new developments and ap- 
plications. 

You may have wondered why the 
title of my paper is given as “ Artificial 
Lighting in Interior Design.” I must 
explain that my main concern here is 
not with daylight but with an avalanche 
of new sources of artificial light and 
new ideas that have descended upon us 
in the last fifty years. And by “in- 
terior design” I am not concerned 
merely with living rooms and bar-par- 
lours, but the interiors of all kinds of 
buildings. 

We will start at the beginning. Light 
is a fundamental biological requirement 
of all living organisms. We cannot live 
without it; we are attracted towards 
it. Changes in its intensity affect us 
strongly ; bright light stimulates, sub- 
dued light calms and makes pensive, 
and darkness heightens our apprehen- 
sion of fear and mystery. These 


responses are primitive and elementary. 
Now what is the job of the archi- 
tect ? 


It is the provision of shelter, 


is often missing from present day artificially lit interiors. 


the enclosure of space, that is actual 
practical space. But it is, of course, 
more than this, it is a created image 
which reflects the whole cultural and 
economic pattern of the society which 
gave it birth. Le Corbusier said “Archi- 
tecture is the masterly, correct and 
magnificent play of masses brought to- 
gether in light.” The architect is aware 
that light is a variable factor, therefore 
in the elements of his creation he allows 
for this and anticipates the radical 
transformation that changes of light 
will make. Except in one or two special 
kinds of building such as cinemas and 
theatres, which are without windows, 
the designer of the interior has to allow 
for two distinctly different forms of 
lighting ; daylight and artificial. 

In the past the lighting of architec- 
tural interiors by daylight, in all great 
schools of architecture, Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman, Gothic and Renais- 
sance, Baroque, also Oriental, was 
refined stage by stage over long periods 
by careful observation. Windows were 
studied until they combined the right 
lighting with satisfactory appearance ; 
indeed of beauty. In modern architec- 
ture, which has developed only over 
the last fifty years out of cultural and 
economic upheavals, this refinement is 
less advanced generally, although the 
architects of today are very much 
aware of the problems and possibilities 


of illumination by daylight. Three in- 
teresting examples are the chapel at 
Ronchamp, by Le Corbusier, the 
Matisse Chapel, and the Saarinen 
Chapel. It is not accidental that our 
examples are all of religious buildings 
where something more than a compe- 
tent solution to a problem has been 
required and has been, in fact, pro- 
duced. These examples are of work 
by clever men who have spent the 
greater part of a lifetime attempting to 
solve the problem of using daylight, 
also observing how such problems were 
tackled in historical examples and 
observing nature. 


However, in artificial lighting the 
problems are more complex, and there 
are hardly any historical examples: 
certainly no examples of solutions 
which have been distilled and refined 
stage by stage over many generations. 
Historically the problem of artificial 
lighting in interior design hardly arose 
since apart from candles, torches and 
wicks floating in oil, there was no arti- 
ficial light available, and the problem 
had probably scarcely been considered. 


For the many thousands of years 
before the Christian era and right up 
to 1782 there was practically no im- 
provement in artificial lighting what- 
ever. There had only been available 
candles of wax and of tallow, forms of 
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refined animal fat, and the plain float- 
ing wick burning in vegetable oil. The 
great improvement of 1782 was the in- 
vention of the tubular wick and glass 
chimney by Argand. By this means the 
power of the oil lamp was increased 
tenfold. The next development in arti- 
ficial lighting of interiors was the gas 
lighting of the middle 1800's. Between 
the wars discharge lamps were 
developed and fluorescent lamps have 
been with us in common use for only 
about twelve years. 

What have we to learn from the way 
artificial lighting was used in the past ? 
We are indebted to William O'Dea for 
his new book “ The Social History of 
Lighting.” Speaking of the comparison 
between an electric filament lamp of so 
many watts and a number of candles 
reckoned to produce the same total 
light output, he says “a single candle 
may produce only one hundredth as 
much light as a sixty-watt lamp bulb ; 
but one hundred candles would light 
a room in a very different way. A room 
40 feet by 30 feet could be lit quite 
cheerfully by the candles but would 
be quite dismal by the light of the 
single bulb.” For us there is even 


more in this observation. I would go so 
far as to say that when occupied the 
room with a hundred candles, the very 


air would have a luminous vitality. Now 
this is the very quality that is often 
missing from present day artificially lit 
interiors. I am not, however, advocating 
a general return to candles. 


But again, why are candles still often 
favoured for dining? Undoubtedly 
there used to be (and possibly a remnant 
still lingers) a certain appeal in the 
extravagance (candles of wax were 
always more expense than tallow). The 
main appeal however, lies in the deli- 
cate kindly quality of the light, the 
colour, shape and movement of the 
flames, a!so in its direction which, 
whilst dining, is often level with or 
only a little above the face. To this 
extent it is a flattering light. And be- 
cause there are usually many sources 
of light, shadows become soft and 
luminous. But beyond this the candles 
on the dining table, as surely as the 
bonfire out of doors, gratify a psycho- 
logical need in the creation of a protec- 
tive space, self-contained, self-sufficient, 
the centre of a virtual world. 

When when we come to regard light- 
ing in this way we have come to one 
of my main points which is that light- 
ing in its own right can be creative. 
Incidentally one of the best examples 
of the use of pure light, colour and 
movement, is in fireworks displays. But 
to return to the main thread of my 


talk, we have moved away from the 
idea of the use of light to illuminate 
objects, although of course we cannot 
physically appreciate light except in so 
far as it impinges on objects, even if 
the objects are merely particles of dust 
in the atmosphere. 

This observation may lead us to con- 
sider beams of light. Where does the 
magic attraction lie in narrow slanting 
sunbeams in a church aisle, search- 
light beams over a town and the white 
spotlights in the dark theatre? It lies 
I think, in the affirmation of our con- 
ception of space. We comprehend the 
beams of light piercing the space. 

As far as I am aware this effect has 
not been exploited in the artificial 
lighting of interiors. But with imagi- 
nation you can perhaps picture a large 
darkened room or hall where a sort 
of three-dimensional ceiling is created 
by beams of light from concealed 
sources shining across the room from 
wall to wall at high level. There would 
be many beams at right angles to one 
another and at different levels, forming 
a network of light: round beams, 
square beams, thin flat beams and nar- 
row vertical ones. The effect would 
be enhanced by a slight haze, perhaps 
the cinema-projectionists’ nightmare— 
cigarette smoke. The possibilities could 
be carried further by suspending objects 
in space, strings, screens, grids and per- 
forated planes, and also by colour and 
movement. 

In colour and movement we have 
two new elements in our theme and 
here we may consider what we have 
to learn from the artist who from our 
viewpoint in time, appears to be pre- 
occupied with pushing back the fron- 
tiers of visual experience. Beginning 
sixty years or so ago, a remarkable 
change took place in the attitude of 
the painter. A new space-consciousness 
emerged in opposition to the cherished 
tradition of the renaissance painting 
that gave the illusion of three-dimen- 
sional objects in an illusionistic space. 
The renaissance painter constructed his 
picture as painted from an unchange- 
able fixed point following the rules of 
vanishing point perspective. Whether 
it was the development of the camera 
or cinematograph, or experience of 
rushing along in new forms of trans- 
port, we are perhaps too close in time 
to see, but there developed from subtle 
attempts by Cezanne, a new form of 
visual expression called “ cubism.” Here 
the artist showed the same object from 
several points of view simultaneously. 
From this beginning many various imi- 
tations occurred as the artist found free- 
dom from servile imitation of nature 
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and discovered the potentials of pure 
visual relationships. 


The artist came to realise that imi- 
tation was neither the aim nor the 
measure of artistic creation and that 
with the basic visual elements of point, 
line, plane, colour and so on, he could 
create images which have a life, interest 
and beauty all their own. The specta- 
tor is no longer the person standing 
outside looking, as it were, through a 
hole in a wall at the static scene pre- 
sented, but he is invited to mentally 
walk round and explore the picture and 
take part in the excitement of the dis- 
coveries which the artist has made and 
assembled. 


In arriving at this new attitude the 
artist has had to think deeply about, 
observe and experiment with, these 
basic visual elements, especially with 
colour and light. He has been struggling 
to free himself from the limitations of 
his traditional element, colour pigments, 
but so far, except for some isolated 
attempts, he has lacked the technical 
ability and resources to exploit the 
medium he is really interested in, that 
is, coloured light. 

It is here that the architect or interior 
designer has a part to play in co- 
ordinating the vision of the artist with 
the technical know-how of the illumina- 
ting engineer. 


What can we foresee as the result of 
this co-operation ? I see no reason why 
we should not eventually achieve effects 
of our own day as magnificent as the 
great stained-glass windows in medieval 
churches and _ cathedrals. Recesses, 
apses and labyrinths of coloured light 
falling on planes and solid forms where 
the colour appears to change from 
different viewpoints as we move round. 
There is no reason why we should not 
even move around inside the construc- 
tion itself. But with this notion we 
arrive back where we started ; an arti- 
ficially-lit interior. 

Now I have no doubt that you may 
reasonably have expected me to talk 
about such things as contrast control, 
the pros and cons of glare, pools of 
light for intimate conversion, and so 
on. But I have tried to paint a broader 
picture of exciting mediums of artificial 
lighting of which you are masters. 
Beyond being the competent tech- 
nicians, the professional advisers who 
light a large factory or a small school- 
room quite scientifically, adequately and 
economically, you have a vocation, a 
hidden mainspring, which can drive 
you on towards new visions to which 
the architect and designer point the 
way. 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS OF THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY 


The IES has played a major part in the development of better lighting. The 


following is a list of companies and organisations who show their appreciation of 


A.E.1. Lamp and Lighting Co. Ltd. 

Aladdin Lighting Ltd. 

Allom Brothers Ltd. 

Arrow Plastics Ltd. 

Atlas Lighting Ltd. 

Aurora Lamps Ltd. 

Barlow and Young Ltd. 

T. Beadle and Co. Lid. 

T. Beadle Export Co. Ltd. 

Benjamin Electric Ltd. 

City of Birmingham Education Depart- 
ment. 

Bolton Corporation Lighting Depart- 


ment. 
British Electrical Development 
Association. 


British General Electric Co. (Pty.) Ltd., 
Johannesburg. 


British Luma Co-operative Electric 
Lamp Society Lid. 

British Optical Association. 

British Thomson-Houston Co. (S.A.) 


(Pty.) Lid., Johanesburg. 

Cartwright, J. T. and Sons, Lid. 

Chance Bros. and Co. Ltd. 

The Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Claude Neon Lights of New Zealand Ltd. 

E. Clegg and Sons Ltd. 

Courtney, Pope (Electrical) Ltd. 

Crompton Parkinson Ltd. 

R. and A. G. Crossland Ltd. 

Cryselco Ltd. 

Richard Daleman Ltd. 

George Davidson and Co. Ltd. 

Hubert Davies and Co., Lid., Johan- 
nesburg. 

Dernier & Hamlyn Ltd. 

Docker Bros. 

Dominec (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg. 

Dorman and Smith Ltd. 

Downes and Davies Ltd. 

Eastern Electricity Board. 

Eastern Gas Board. 

East Midlands Electricity Board. 

Corporation of the City and Royal 
Burgh of Edinburgh. 

E.G.S. Company Ltd. 

Ekco-Ensign Electric Ltd. 

Electric Lamp Industry Council. 

Electric Street Lighting Apparatus Co. 
Ltd. 

Electrical Components Ltd. 

The Electricity Council. 

George Ellison Ltd, 

Engineering and Lighting Equipment 
Co. Ltd. 

Erinoid Ltd. 

Evans Electroselenium Ltd. 

The Ever Ready Co. (Great Britain) Lid. 


the work of the LES by being Sustaining Members of the Society. 


Falk, Stadelmann and Co. Ltd. 

Falks Electrical Supplies (S.A.) (Pty.) 
Ltd., Johannesburg. 

H. W. Field and Son Ltd. 

Foster Electrical Supplies Ltd. 

B. French Ltd. 

Fulford Brown Bros, (1929) Ltd. 

Gas Council. 

General Electric Co. Lid. 

G.P.O. (Engineering Department). 

Girdlestone and Co. Ltd. 

Donald Grant and Sons Ltd. 

Hailwood and Ackroyd Lid. 

Harris & Sheldon (Electrical) Lid. 

S. H. Heywood and Co, Ltd. 

Hirst, Ibbetson and Taylor Ltd. 

Hivac Ltd. 

Holland House Electrical Co. Ltd. 

Holophane Ltd. 

Hume, Atkins and Co. Ltd. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Lid. 
(Alkali Division). 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 


(Metals Divison). 
Imperial Chemical Industries Lid. (Paints 


Division). 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
(Plastics Division). 

Inductive Appliances Lid. 

J. A. Jobling and Co. Ltd. 

James Kilpatrick and Son Ltd. 

Knightshades Ltd. 

Lancashire Dynamo Electronic Products 


Ltd. 

Leeds Education Committee. 

Linolite Ltd. 

Littlewoods Pools, Central Maintenance 
Department. 

Corporation of Liverpool. 

London Electricity Board. 

London Typographical Designers Lid. 

Joseph Lucas Ltd. 

Lumenated Ceilings Ltd. 

Luxram Electric Ltd. 

Marryat and Place Ltd. 

Merchant Adventurers Lid. 

Merseyside and North Wales Electricity 
Board. 

Metallic Seamless Tube Co. Ltd. 

Metropolitan-Vickers (S.A.) (Pty.) Ltd., 
Johannesburg. 

Midland Electric Installation Co. 

Midlands Electricity Board. 

Morgen Crucible Co. Ltd. 

Mortimer Gall and Co. Ltd. 

Nettle Accessories Lid, 

New Era Lighting Industries (Pty.) Ltd., 
Johannesburg. 

Newey and Eyre Ltd. 


North-Eastern Electricity Board. 

North-Western Electricity Board. 

North-Western Gas Board (Liverpool 
Group). 

Corporation Street Lighting 

pt. 

Oldham and Son Ltd. 

Philips Electrical Ltd. 

S. A. Philips (Pty.) Lid., Johannesburg. 

F. H. Pride Ltd. 

Prudential Assurance Co. Lid. 

Albert E. Reed and Co, Lid. 

Revo Electric Co. Ltd. 

Fred Reynolds Ltd. 

John Riley and Son (Electrical) Ltd. 

J. Rivlin Lid. 

Robinson, King and British Challenge 
Glazing Co, Ltd. 

Rogers, G.S. (Pty.) Lid., Johannesburg. 

Rowlands Electrical Accessories Ltd. 

Satchwell and Gittings Lid. 

James Scott and Co, Ltd. 

Siemens Edison Swan Ltd. 

Siemens Edison Swan (Pty.) Lid., Johan- 
nesburg. 

Sign Components Ltd. 

Simplex Electric Co. Ltd. 

S.L.R. Electric Ltd. 

Herman Smith Smithlite Ltd. 

Wm. Allan Smith and Co. Lid 

W. H. Smith and Co. 
Engineers) Lid. 

J. G. Sneath Lid. 

South-Eastern Electricity Board. 

South of Scotland Electricity Board. 

South Wales Electricity Board. 

South-Western Electricity Board. 

Southern Electricity Board. 

Stella Lamp Co, Ltd. 

Strand Electric and Engineering Co. Ltd. 

Borough of Stretford. 


(Electrical 


Electric Corporation 
Britain) Ltd. 


Superconcrete Pipes (S.A.) Ltd., Johan- 
nesbu 


(Great 


rg. 

Superior Manufacturing Development 
Co. (Pty.) Ltd. 

Thermo-Plastics Ltd. 

Thorn Electrical Industries (S.A.) Pty. 
Ltd., Johannesburg. 

F. W. Thorpe Ltd. 

Troughton and Young Lid, 

Tucker and Edgar (Teeanee) Ltd. 

Walsall Conduits Lid. 

J. Walton (Electrical) Lid. 

Wardle Engineering Co. Ltd. 

J. M. Webber and Co. Ltd. 

Whitworth Electric Lamp Co. Lid. 

Wokingham Plastics Ld. 

A. J. Wright (Electrical) Lid. 

Yorkshire Electricity Board. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


LIGHT AND LIGHTING 


GEC “Comfort Lighting’’ fittings 

A new range of lighting fittings now 
being marketed by The General Elec- 
tric Co. Ltd. enables the production of 
high levels of illumination for commer- 
cial and industrial users without glare. 
The technique, known as “Comfort 
Lighting,” is based on a combination 
of specially designed reflectors, louvres 
and diffusers, and makes it possible to 
provide lighting installations which will 
produce, when necessary, a _ general 
illumination level of 100 Im/ft® or more 
with complete comfort. 

The degree of freedom from glare in 
lighting fittings is largely dependent on 
the angle of cut-off. To obscure lamps 
at the distant end of a large installa- 
tion it is only necessary to provide a 
cut-off a little below the horizontal, but 
for lamps nearer to the observer, the 
cut-off has to become more severe. A 
commonly accepted cut-off is 70 degrees 
from the downward vertical, but com- 
fort in the installation is greatly in- 
creased if this cut-off can be reduced to 
60 or even 50 degrees. The light source, 
however, is not the only disturbing 


feature, for in nearly all fittings the 
skirt of the reflector itself is quite 


bright, and even when the lamp is 
obscured from the eye, the white 
enamel will still be conspicuous. The 
new “Comfort Lighting” fittings are 
therefore designed on the principle that 
not only must the source of light itself 
be shielded from the observer, but the 
remainder of the fitting must also be 
of such low brightness that it cannot 


disturb anyone at any reasonable angle 
of view. 

For factory lighting, the range in- 
cludes spun anodised aluminium re- 
flectors in which careful control of the 
contour produced satisfactory, 
smooth light distributions which are 
free from sudden changes in illumina- 
tion. For use in offices the fittings 
have anodised aluminium trough reflec- 
tors combined with specially designed 
stepped louvres, also of anodised alu- 
minium, which re-direct the light from 
fluorescent tubes in the preferred direc- 
tions. The equipment provides a com- 
fortable and effective light, and is 
attractive in appearance. There are 
variations of the principle available 
both for flush mounting and for mount- 
ing below the ceiling; some have 
opaque sides, and some have translu- 
cent sides, the brightness of which is 
kept within limits to ensure a comfort- 
able installation. In addition, the 
efficiency of these fittings in any instal- 
lation is high, since the light is directed 
rather more downwards than in con- 
ventional designs from which the con- 
tributions from the distant fittings are 
often of little value because the light 
arrives at the working point at such 
low angles that it is easily shadowed. 

In addition to the reflector designs 
there is also a refractor which achieves 
the same optical and visual results if 
this type of light control is preferred 
to reflectors. 

Twin-tube fittings for industrial use 
as pendants or recessed units vary in 


Examples from the GEC ““Com- 
fort Lighting’’ range. Left,a 
single-tube pendant; below left, 
a_ twin-tube pendant’ with 
““Diakon’’ sides; below, a unit 
for MBF lamps; right, an in- 
stallation of recessed fittings. 


price from £20 Os. 4d. for a unit with 
200/250-watt switchless start gear to 
£22 for a unit with instant start gear. 
A twin-tube unit with luminous Diakon 
sides and 200/250-watt switchless start 
gear costs £25 2s. 4d. while a similar 
unit equipped for instant start gear is 
£26 16s. Od. The single tube pendant 
costs £16 14s. Od. with 200/250-watt 
switchless start gear and £17 8s. with 
instant start gear, and a single tube 
pendant embodying the same reflector 
system and cut-offs is available at £16 
(switchless start) and £16 14s. Od. 
(switch start). The price of a twin tube 
unit with or without step-louvres is £23 
4s. 4d. (switchless start) and £25 18s. 0d. 
(instant start). Units suitable for high 
mounting are available, including gear, 
at the following prices: 250-watt, £7 
13s. Od. ; 400-watt, £7 13s. Od.; 1 kW, 
£11. All prices include P.T. 

G.E.C. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, 

London, W.C.2. 


AEI ‘Series 2’ range 

A new range of industrial and com- 
mercial fluorescent lighting fittings, 
called the “ Series 2 Family,” has been 
introduced by A.E.I. Lamp and Light- 
ing Co. Ltd. The 100 fittings in the 
range are designed round the Mazda 
Bi-Pin 5-foot fluorescent lamp and have 
features similar to those of the first 
AEI “ family” range which was based 
on standardised gear channels with a 
number of interchangeable reflectors 
and diffusers. Lessons learned from 
the first range have resulted in a num- 
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ber of design improvements and in 
price reductions averaging about 10 per 
cent without reduction in quality. AEI 
bi-pin telescopic holders allow lamping 
from one end only. These holders are 
smaller and neater than earlier models 
and allow a reduction of about 2 inches 
in the length of the fittings. They also 
result in a notable reduction in the un- 
flashed area of “Series 2” reflectors 
and diffusers. 

The “Series 2” gear channel is 
pressed from heavy gauge sheet steel to 
a new cross section and new control 
gear is used, including a starter switch 
approximately half the conventional 
size. Wiring is “ neoprene” insulated 
and colour-coded throughout; three- 
way fused connector blocks are used in 
all fittings. 

Fixing arrangements for the “ Series 
2” power pack are more flexible than 
those provided the original 
“family ” range. Besides the provision 
for the established 42 inch fixing centres 
in the back plate for conduit or screw 
fixing, a separate channel attachment is 
available, which serves as a dust cover 
and provides three alternative fixing 
centres for conduit entry. With the aid 
of two fixing straps the same cover 
turned upside down will give any fixing 
centres between 18 and 48 inches. 

Typical prices including control gear 
are: 


Industrial single-lamp 5 ft. fitting 

costs £8 14s. 5d.; commercial single- 

lamp 5 ft. fitting £16 6s. 3d. (including 

P.T.). 

A.E.1. Lamp and Lighting Co. Ltd., 
Melton Road, Leicester. 


Philips area lighting fittings 

Philips have announced a new series 
of exterior area lighting fittings for use 
with their 80/125/250-watt MBF/U 
mercury fluorescent lamps. Designed 
primarily for lighting outdoor areas, 
such as service stations, factory yards, 
etc., these cut-off type fittings are hot 
galvanised sheet steel spinning, stove 
enamelled grey outside and white in- 
side. They have very heavy gauge steel 
canopies tapped } in. BSP with a set 
screw for locking. Two adjustable and 
removeable anodised aluminium reflec- 
tors are fitted to throw narrow control- 
led beams of light either side of the fit- 
ting, a feature which makes the fittings 
suitable for service station entrance 
lighting and other areas where con- 
trolled, glare-free lighting is required. 
The cost of the 80/125-watt fitting is 
£9 7s. 9d. and that of the 250-watt fit- 
ting, £14. 
Philips Electrical Ltd., Century House, 

Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


GEC display lighting fittings 

The new range of GEC display light- 
ing fittings has been designed to meet 
the widely varied lighting needs of large 
and small shops for interior lighting 
and window displays. It includes re- 
flector lamp surface fittings, decorative 
reflectors, recessed fittings, ceiling fit- 
tings, pendant units and new acces- 
sories for the present range of “ Geco- 
ray” fittings. A selection from the new 
range is illustrated on this page. 
G.E.C. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, 

London, W.C.2. 


Left, two examples from the AEI “Series 2°° 
range. Top, showing how diffuser plate hangs 
during re-lamping; below, the commercial 
fitting. 


Below, Philips area lighting fitting. 
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Below, examples from the GEC range of dis- 
play lighting fittings; from top to bottom— 
satin brass adjustable wall bracket, louvred 
bracket, louvred ceiling unit, and a fixed reflec- 
tor unit with pierced skirt. 


Sas 
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PHILIPS 


New Covered Courts at All England Lawn 
Tennis and Croquet Club, Wimbiedon. 


helps to build for the future 


The Philips Lighting Design Service offers comprehensive expert advice 
from a team of experienced lighting engineers and a qualified architect who 
has made a special study of light in relation to colour - all this, without 
charge or obligation. The service has, since its inception, been responsible 
for many of the most imaginative lighting schemes devised in recent 

years. You can avail yourself of it simply by asking your electrical 
contractor or getting in touch with Philips direct. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD owision 


CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVENUE - LONDON - W.C.2 
(LD3149) 
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Correspondence 


High Elevation Lighting 


Dear Sir, Referring to the paragraph of Postscript in the 
May issue in which “ Lumeritas * comments on street light- 
ing standards, I notice he remarks that Continental practice 
in street lighting tends towards higher mounting than in this 
country. This is undoubtedly so and he might perhaps 
have drawn attention appropriately to the street lighting 
standard pictured on page 123 of the April issue and 
described in detail in the January issue. 

This is a striking example of the advantage of high 
mounting where the open space in a street is exceptional. 
It is only necessary to compare this example in Munich 
with the lighting of a Plaza in Madrid (shown on the same 
page) in which six or seven standards appear to have been 
used where one high-mounted unit would have sufficed, to 
realise what can be gained by height in such situations. 

I cannot help thinking that the street lighting schemes 
in this country show too great a tendency to adopt what 
is the dominant fashion of the moment in street lighting 
units for all situations, regardless of the possibility of obtain- 
ing much better effect in many open squares or roundabouts 
by the use of a greater mounting height. Doubtless economy 
is the taskmaster in most cases but surely departure from 
the normal could often be justified. 

I have been an advocate of high elevation lighting for 
many years and it is gratifying to note the tendency towards 
more frequent adoption of this method. The installation 
of Floodlighting at Crewe described in your June tissue is a 
striking example of the advantages to be obtained by high 
elevation in lighting a marshalling yard. The railways on 
the Continent and in USA used high towers long before 
the authorities in this country could be persuaded to 
embark upon them for lighting their marshalling yards, etc. 
Perhaps the success of the high elevation lighting of foot- 
ball grounds (which was itself slow to be adopted in prefer- 
ence to more nearly horizontal flood-lighting) has given 
confidence to those concerned with other large areas. 
Sussex. A. CUNNINGTON. 


Situations 


Wanted 

Executive ENGINEFR—25 years lighting industry. With 
international reputation and contacts seeks position London 
area. Box No. 599. 


Vacant 


ATLAS LIGHTING LIMITED 
require 
TECHNICIANS 

for interesting work in Lamp Development Laboratory 
situated in North London. Previous experience an advan- 
tage. Applicants aged 20-35 should write giving full details 
to: — 

WJM/LED. 

Atlas Lighting Limited, 

Angel Factory Colony, 

Angel Road, 

Edmonton, N.18. 


LIGHTING ENGINEER conversant with modern lighting 
planning required for London office of lamp and lighting 
manufacturer. Apply Box No. 603. 
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DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER required for the 
Lighting Division of a Public Company situated in the 


Home Counties. Opportunity for a young Electrical En- 
gineer to eventually form specialised lighting section dealing 
with Heavy-Duty Industrial and Flameproof Lighting Equip- 
ment. A generous salary will be paid and there will be 
ample scope for advancement. Apply Technical Director, 
Box No. 601. 


Vacancies exist in a London office for : 
(a) JUNIOR LIGHTING ENGINEER. 


(b) SENIOR LIGHTING ENGINEER for preparation of 
specialised lighting schemes and with the ability 
to discuss proposals with architects and users. 

These are permanent pensionable posts with a good salary 
according to experience and qualifications. Apply giving 
full details to Box No. 602. 


The Lighting Division of The General Electric Co. Ltd. 
require an ELECTRICAL ENGINEER with good practical experi- 
ence and proved commercial ability for work concerned 
with lighting schemes and contracts throughout the UK. 
Candidates must have a sense of urgency and the ability 
to establish friendly relationships with customers. It is 
expected that they will be aged 30-40 with qualifications 
up to Higher National Certificate. 

The appointment will be based on London, but occa- 
sional visits to other areas will be entailed. Applications 
should be addressed to the Staff Manager (Ref. IE), GEC, 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, giving iull details 
of age, experience and qualifications. 


“C. M. CHURCHOUSE LTD. 


CLARENDON_CROSS, LONDON, 


Tel. PARK 5666/7/8 
“Write for our new Catalogue No. 174, 
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HE son et lumiere season has come round again and 

with it a particularly interesting spectacle has made 
its debut. At the end of May, Greece’s first son et 
lumiere presentation was given at the Acropolis in Athens. 
So great has been the influence of the ancient Athenian 
culture upon those of later periods that there can be 
few places in Europe whose story is more worth telling 
in this dramatic fashion than that of Athens. Pericles, 
who adorned Athens with some of its most famous pub- 
lic buildings, would surely be astonished could he see 
the noble ruins of these bathed in light against the dark 
backcloth of the night sky. Even his sadness at the 
ravages of time might be dispelled by delight in the un- 
premeditated beauty of the scene as now painted with 
man-made light. This spectacle is probably the most 
costly of its kind yet staged but, if it is successful, son 
et lumiere may spread to other famous sites in Greece as 
it has done to so many historic places in France. 


HEN Keats wrote “ A thing of beauty is a joy for 

ever,” he may have had many things in mind, even 
—perhaps—candelabra. Not many modern luminaires 
are likely to survive as objets d'art and to command a 
high price at some twenty-first or twenty-second century 
auction sale. But a pair of Meissen porcelain and Louis 
XV ormolu candelabra recently fetched 3,000 guineas at 
Christies and these luminaires are so beautiful that I 
cannot resist including a photograph of them. No doubt 
they are not to everyone’s taste—some may think them 
over-ornate-—but most, I think, may share my view and 
put them in the “joy for ever” class. They are too 


POSTSCRIPT By ‘Lumeritas’ 


precious now to be functional, but not much imagination 
is required to picture how attractive they would be with 
candles alight. 


OST gas street lamps were never intended to be 

beautiful—nor, of course, were they intended to be 
ugly. They were and still are utilities. Their design was 
and is still “ functional”—like that of many “ contempor- 
ary ” buildings that would certainly not be “ placed ” in 
a beauty competition. Nevertheless, there is something 
about some gas street lamps that endears them to some 
people. No doubt to the elderly they are nostalgic, but 
it is not only elderly people who seek to preserve some of 
these veterans. One lamp that used to do service between 
the Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey has 
been given by the City of Westminster to the British 
Book Centre in New York. There it has been re-erected 
and Sir Pierson Dixon—who is our permanent represen- 
tative at the United Nations—acted as lamplighter when 
the Book Centre recently celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary. At King Street in Bristol the old lamp-posts and 
lanterns—typical of the “ breed” in the heyday of gas 
street lighting—are being retained, but they have now 
been glazed with frosted glass and equipped with 80-watt 
colour-corrected mercury lamps. This marriage of 
ancient and modern may anger the “ purist” as much 
as mock “ period ” buildings and mock “ period ” furni- 
ture seems to do. But, in the Bristol case, the actual light 
sources are not apparent, as they are in many other places 
where conversions have been made and unsightly exten- 
sions sprout atop the lamp-posts. 


A pair of Meissen porcelain 
and Louis XV ormolu candel- 
abra sold recently at Christie’s 
for 3,000 gns. 
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a fi tti n g h | i e The ‘ Flexigrid’ luminous ceilings. 


for every source of light 


For every style of decor and every degree of illumination, there 

is a choice of well-designed, inexpensive Courtney, Pope fittings. 

In short, whatever the size or nature of the project, 

Courtney, Pope can make a positive contribution—a contribution 

that is not limited to the supply of fittings but extends to 

the planning and execution of complete contracts. 

Thus the Courtney, Pope specialist lighting service is freely available 
at any stage in the development of any lighting project. The ‘ Brite-Glo’ 6’ x 4’ packaged ceiling unit. 


Fluorescent fittings. 

The ‘ Glolite 2’ luminous ceiling. 


Glassware. 


Directional 
Signs. 


CA 42 
(Specially designed for shops) 


The new Courtney, Pope 
catalogue is now 
available—everyone 
interested in good lighting 
at its most economical 
should obtain a copy. 


COURTNEY, POPE (Electrical) Ltd., 
The Lighting Specialists, 


Ambhurst Park Works, London, N.15. 


Branches : 

Chatham Buildings, 
8, Chatham Street, 
Piccadilly, 


254a, Corporation Street 
Birmingham 4. 

Central 5852 

17, Wellington Street, 
Leeds 3-4549 
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CRYSELCO 


lamps and fittings can be obtained 
from any of fourteen branches and 
depots throughout the country. 


All CRYSELCO business is based 
upon a policy of Quality and Service. 


This attention to detail in production 
and distribution, coupled with more 
than 60 years’ experience in lamp 
manufacture, ensures quality 
products, promptly delivered. 


The range of lamps and fittings 
available is extensive. If you have 
1 not received the current catalogue, 
please send for one today. 


Quality of Mercy, Avalanche Rescue Team (Photo Swiss Tourist Office) 


and SERVICE 


CRYSELCO BRANCHES 


are situated throughout the country. 


Their aim is to give you quality 
products plus good service. 


CRYSELCO Managers in the 
following towns and cities would 
be pleased to hear from you. 


BEDFORD 
BIRMINGHAM 
BRISTOL 

BURY ST EDMUNDS 


CRYSELCO LIMITED 


KEMPSTON WORKS BEDFORD 
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CONTROL GEAR OF PROVED RELIABILITY 


THOUSANDS 
UPON 
THOUSANDS 

IN 
EVERYDAY USE 
THROUGHOUT 


WORLD. OF LIGHTING FITTINGS 
AND MACHINES USING 
DISCHARGE LAMPS 
BARS ‘ ARE INVITED TO SEND 
TANDARDIZED BY ARS FOR 
MANUFAC- DETAILED CATALOGUE 
6W. to 3,000 W. CAYSON 


INCLUDING 


ELECTRICS ite. 


London Office: ANGEL HOUSE, ANGEL Na (TERminus 0566) WwW A T F 0 R D 


‘Multi’ 
Fluorescent 
Fittings 


Another striking example of 
shadowless lighting may be seen 
at the new offices of the 
American International Under- 
writers (London) Ltd. In the 
general offices where a high level 
of lighting intensity was required 
Major Twin 80 watt fittings were 
installed with Perspex diffusers 
and the result was not only 
pleasing to the eye but highly 
efficient giving a light output of 
30 lumens per square foot over 
the floor area. 


Other Products 


Cold Cathode Lighting 
Neon Sign Displays 

Signs of all kinds General Offices of :—-THE AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UNDERWRITERS (London) LTO. 
4% Moorgate, London, £.C.2 Architects: Wacerhouse & Ripley 
Electrical Contractors: Electrical Install W 

Folder showing full range of Fittings and Price List sent on request 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD 
‘Head Office and ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10_ 


Phone ELGar 8041 (Siines) agh try, North Shields. Glasgow Grams Majorlon Harles Londes 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


Among its many outstanding features are :— 


Tapered cylindrical “Perspex’’ body 
incorporating sealed-in “ Perspex” 
refractor plates. 

All spinnings in aluminium. 
Smooth exterior for ease of cleaning. 
Tube operating gear housed with- 
in the lantern under the top 
“mushroom” shaped spinning. 
Handsome bronze finish to exterior 
metal components. 


LTD., 


MAGNET HOUSE, 


LANTERN 


for 
STREET 
LIGHTING 


The G.E.C. Post-top decora- 
tive lantern has been designed 
for use with two 2 ft. 40W. 
Osram guaranteed fluorescent 
tubes and is intended for side 
road lighting. Light control is 
obtained by two vertical 


mounted “‘ Perspex ” refractor 


plates — a unique feature. 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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DESIGNED 
by Designers 
for Designers 


This is 

one example from 
our new 

Cylaire range 

of pendant and 
ceiling fittings 

for 60 Watts to 
200 Watts. 


Write for further details to: 


S.L.R. ELECTRIC LTD. 


2, PETERBOROUGH ROAD, HARROW, MIDDX. 
"Phone: BYRon 3273/5 Grams: Eselar, Harrow 


LIGHTING CONTROL UNITS REGD. TRADE MARK 


PIONEER OF ALL 
SELF-CONTAINED 
INSTANT-START 
BALLASTS 


DESIGNED 

TO ENSURE 

FULL LAMP LIFE 

HIGH LUMEN OUTPUT 
SILENT OPERATION 


FITTED WITH HIGH-TEMPERATURE RESISTING CAPACITORS 
GUARANTEED FOR 3 YEARS 


Sole Manufacturers 


INDUCTIVE APPLIANCES LTD., ST. NICHOLAS ST., NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE | 


Tel. Newcastle 27069 Works Tel. Hebburn 83222! 
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STREET LIGHTING 
PHOTOMETER 


An important new instrument 
for the measurement of 
street lighting efficiency 


LIGHT AND LIGHTING 


INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


| Benjamin Electric Lid. ................0.0000- cover iv 
| Bray Construction Equipment Ltd. ................ iv, Vv 
| Courtney, Pope (Electrical) Lid. ................000: xiii 


photocell 


on tripod 


Iilustration shows complete 
equipment in carrying-case 


The “EEL” Street Lighting photometer is a new photoelectric 
instrument specially developed to meet the needs of the 
lighting engineer. 


The selenium photocell is corrected for cosine error using the method developed 
by the Building Research Station at Watford and is mounted on a Universal Head 
to ailow for angular adjustment in both horizontal and vertical planes. Spirit level 
and sights permit correct horizontal setting of the photocell, and alignment be- 
tween street lamps. The Head, with photocell, is mounted on a tripod complete 
with gauge, in order that measurements may be made 3-ft. above road level. A 
flexible cable Plugs the photocell head into the measuring unit, comprising a taut 
er and a range switch. The galvanometer scale is calibrated 
in lumens $q. 1. /ft., permitting direct readings in four ranges, 0-0.2, 0-|, 0-5, 0-25 lumens 
sq./ft. 

This robust instrument is designed to withstand the roughest treatment and is 
provided with a hardwood box 124 in. = 122 in. x 6 in. complete with clips, lock and 
carrying handle, which houses the galvanometer unit. It contains pockets for storing 
the photocell head and the batteries for operating the galvanometer lamp. 


This is one of a range of ‘‘EEL’’ Photometers covering every 
application. You are invited to send for full details of 
these instruments. 


EVANS ELECTROSELENIUM 
LTD. 


Sales Division 64 
St. Andrews Works, Halstead, Essex 


Sales and Servicing Agents throughout the world 


Engineering and Lighting Equipment Ltd. ............ 


Vili, ix, XVi 


Gowshall Ltd. 


HMailwood and: Ackroyd Lid. cover iii 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. (Plastics Division) cover i 


~ Published by THe ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING PUBLISHING COMPANY ANY LIMITED, 
at 32 Victoria Street, London, S.W 

| Printed by Knapp, DrREweTt AND SONS Lrp. 30, Victoria Street, 

London, S.W.1, England. 
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A NEW 


This excellently designed spring loaded gallery can be used 
with many “ Hailware”™ globes which have a 4}” opening. 
Normal use is for ceiling mounting direct to B.S.S. box, 
the top being drilled with two holes 2” centres. Adaptors 
can be supplied to suit rod suspension at little extra cost. 
All moving parts completely rust proofed. The brass exter- 
nal casing can be finished to suit customers requirements, 


Please specify “‘ Manchester Gallery” 


HAILWOOD & ACKROYD LTD. 


18 LOWNDES STREET LONDON S.W.1 
Telephone: Sloane 0471 
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important developments 


‘FLUROLIER FITTINGS 


Taskmaster’ —an outstanding range of contemporary 
fittings finished in the famous Benjamin *‘CRYSTEEL’ 

: vitreous enamel. New manufacturing methods 

ed bring these improved fittings with one-piece reflector and 

‘ one-piece channel into the competitive price field. 


The ‘ Model Fifty’ range offers all the 
advantages of the Benjamin ‘Saaflux’ system, 
plus improved lampholders, reflector beads 
and dustproof ‘ Visor’ covers. 


ONLY FIVE ‘SAAFLUX’ LAMPHOLDER ASSEMBLIES 
to cover all needs in the Tungsten range 
(others for Fluorescent Bulb and Mercury Lamps) 


Closed end reflector 
for 5 ft. 80W. lamps. 


Only one BC for Only one ES for Only three GES 
all reflector types all reflector types for all reflector — 
up to 1S0W. up to 200W. WOW. to 1800 W. 


Upward light, 
open end reflector 
for 8 ft. 125W. lamps. 


Open end reflector 
for 5 ft. 80W. lamps. “ 


Acrylic plastic closed top, closed end reflector sce 
for ft. 80'W. lamps. Re 


*R.L.M.” reflector 
with ‘Visor’Cover Stock Bin unit 


Glasstee! diffuser 


Floodlight Pole Top. 


THE BENJAMIN ELECTRIC LIMITED TOTTENHAM LONDON NI? 
Phone: TOTcenhem 5252 Grams: Benjalect Soushtot London 
BIRMINGHAM: 5 Corporation Street Tel: Midiond 5197 LBEDS: 49 Basinghall Sereet. Tel: Leeds 25577 - SRISTOL: Royal London Building, Baldwin Street. Tel: 
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